FIRE PREVENTION — Fire Preven- 
tion Week, October 3rd-9th, comes at a 
most opportune time for the canning 
industry. At no time in the year is it 
more important that the processor avoid 
a fire. “Weeks” come and go, there must 
be at least several hundred of them, 
official weeks that is, dedicated to this 
or that. This is one, the observance of 
which pays prevention dividends. Lan- 
sing B. Warner, who insures the greater 
part of the industry against fires has 
provided subscribers with an inspection 
check list. Undoubtedly other concerns 
have done the same for their customers. 
Be sure that your engineer or other re- 
sponsible official follows this list step by 
step, now during fire prevention week. 


CONVENTION RESERVATIONS — 
Right now, February 19-23 seems a long 
long time away, so that it seems the 
human thing to do to ignore the request 
of the National Canners, Brokers, Ma- 
chinery & Supply Associations for reser- 
vations for the big Chicago Convention 
that week. On second thought, recalling 
the past and the fact that attendance is 
swelling beyond all reasonable propor- 
tions ... . and accommodations, especially 
in Chicago . . . should stimulate individ- 
uals and firms to action now to avoid 
disappointment during these important 
days. 


“COURTIN” PAYS—Not that he 
needed it, but Bill Moore, Secretary of 
the National Kraut Packers Association 
obtained a pretty good idea of the power 
of the press recently when Food Editor 
Ruth Thompson of the San Francisco 
News, “mailed in a list of 800 readers 
who had requested a new Kraut recipe 
booklet. Miss Thompson had mentioned 
its availability in her column. Those who 
would doubt that it pays to court the 
attention of these fair ladies please take 
note, 


ATOMIC BEER—Delegates at the in- 
ternational convention of the Master 
Brewers Association of America, held at 
New York City’s Waldorf Astoria, Sep- 
tember 26-30, were treated to a sample 


of beer processed by atomic radiation. To 


investigate the possibilities, the Reynolds 
Metals Company has acquired the serv- 
ices of Neil F. Ritchey as atomic energy 
advisor. Reynold’s interest in the project 
stems from the liklihood that aluminum 
will prove to be the most practical ma- 
terial for beer cans, bottle crowns and 
barrels if the atomic sterlization method 
is adopted by the industry, “The music 
goes round and round —” 
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DIVERTED ACREAGE —At the risk of bore- 

dom, this column is still 
CONTINUED on the same subject of 
“diverted acreage’. It is difficult to understand why 
the industry isn’t up in arms over this important sub- 
ject. Partial explanation, as indicated last week, is 
undoubtedly the fact that not too many canning crop 
growers are interested in price supports on corn, wheat 
and the other basic crops. It is essentially a big grow- 
ers program. At the same time it can be, and is, far 
more than a nuisance to the small grower. 


Characteristically, Marvin P. Verhulst of Wisconsin 
came up with the actual statistics in his state. Of the 
47,214 farms with corn acreage allotments for 1954, 
but 2,769 or less than 6 percent obtained corn price 
support loans in 1953. Of the 4,513 farms with 1954 
wheat acreage allotments in that state, but 92 or only 
2 percent obtained wheat price support loans in 1953. 
As explained last week, it is only the farms growing 
ear corn or wheat (or other basic crops) for sale that 
will be limited in their canning crop acreage under the 
announced program. 


Mr. Verhulst points out however, that “at the time 
canning crops are contracted some farmers may not 
know whether they will feed their corn or wheat or 
sell it as ear corn or grain. If these farms stay within 
their acreage allotments on corn and wheat, they will 
also want to comply with the announced restriction on 
commercial vegetable acreage.” 


It might also be pointed out that even though the 
number of farms applying for support price is small, 
the effect may be large on some individual processors. 


But, more important we think, is the principal in- 
volved—If one agency is permitted to twist the will of 
Congress (and of the people) with such consumate ease 
and without recourse, even though the ultimate effect 
may be small, the road to complete bureaucratic domi- 
nation is left open. The fact that the edict deprives 
but a few citizens of the freedom guaranteed by the 
Constitution does not lessen the evil. If foreign planes 
started dropping bombs on our great plains where they 
didn’t harm a soul, immediate retaliatory action would 
be indicated. 


The Wisconsin Association is lodging a protest with 
Secretary Benson. 
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MEETING SCHEDULE 


OCTOBER 10-18, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual 
Convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1954—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1954 — IO0WA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 3-5, 1954—ASSOCIATION 
OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Annual 
Meeting and Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 8-10, 1954 — GROCERY 


MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 17-18-19, 1954—1INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 28-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Georgia. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 
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DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—OoHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 


JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, Annual Canners Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Man- 
agement Work Shop, University of 
Maryland. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Fieldmen’s School, University of Mary- 
land. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY ‘1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955 OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—cCANA- 
DIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Ottawa, and about eighty miles from 
Montreal, Quebec). 


FEBRUARY 18, 1955 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Mecting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 ~ NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annval Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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MARCH 9, 1955—TRI-STATE PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Clinic, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


MARCH 10-11, 1955—rTrRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 25-26, 1955—uTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 43rd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—CcANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 51st Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara. 


AREA OF PRODUCTION 
HELD INVALID 


The U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals at 
New Orleans ruled on September 3 that 
the definition of, “area of production”, 
promulgated by the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator is invalid because it excludes 
establishments in towns with a popula- 
tion of over 2500. The case involved a 
cotton warehouse within the limits of a 
town of 6000 population. 

Marvin Verhulst, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association reminds 
us that in 1944 the U. S. Supreme Court 
held the administrators definition of 
“area of production” invalid because it 
did not include establishments having 
more than 7 employees. Following that 
decision the administrator held further 
hearings and promulgated the present 
definition in 1946. 

The decision by the New Orleans Court 
of Appeals has no direct effect outside 
the 5th District, but undoubtedly the ad- 
ministrator will appeal this decision to 
the Supreme Court to clarify the issue. 


USDA BUYS CANNED TOMATOES 
AND PASTE FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 


The purchase of 511,900 cases of 
canned tomatoes and 116,365 cases of 
tomato paste for distribution to schools 
in the National School Lunch Program 
was announced Sept. 17 by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Purchases of tomatoes in western 
states consisted of 187,376 cases of No. 
10’s at prices ranging from $5.75 to $6.36 
per doz. and 181, 652 cases of No. 2%’s 
at prices ranging from $1.50 to $1.688. 
Purchases in eastern states consisted of 
117,392 cases of No. 10’s at prices from 
$7.08 to $7.25 per doz. and 25,480 cases 
of No. 2%4’s at $1.91 to $1.99 per doz. 

The 116,365 cases of No. 10 cans of 
tomato paste were purchased in western 
states at prices ranging from $9.20 to 
$9.675 per dozen. 

Transportation costs were given con- 
sideration in making the acceptances. All 
prices are exclusive of cash discounts. 
All contractors are required to make de- 
liveries f.o.b. shipping points between 
September 27 and November 1. 

Purchases are the result of offers re- 
ceived in response to the Department’s 
announcement of August 6, 1954. 
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Will Your Business 


Get Its Share 


Of Tax Relief? 


This article is based on material supplied 

by the American Institute of Accountants, 

national professional society of certified 
public accountants. 


The sweeping new tax code is esti- 
mated to have cut $1,363,000,000 from 
business and personal taxes this fiscal 
year. Perhaps twice that sum will be 
saved in future years. 

Is your business getting ready to take 
its legitimate share of this tax relief? 
Many of the provisions are already in 
effect. The operating decisions you are 
making day by day may determine 
whether or not you can get the most 
benefit from the new provisions. 

You should consult your tax adviser at 
once if you have not already done so. 
The gimmicks are many. The “ifs”, 
“ands”, and “buts” pop up all over the 
place. It will take an expert to guide you 
through the fine print. Though in gen- 
eral the new tax law is much more lib- 
‘ral toward business than the old one, 
some loopholes have been plugged and 
some provisions bear down a _ little 
harder. 


SEVEN MAIN AREAS 
Seven main areas can be spot-lighted. 
But remember, every business has _ its 
own conditions to consider. No general 
statement should be applied without full 
study and consultation with an expert. 


FASTER DEPRECIATION 

Depreciation write-off is greatly 
speeded. A much greater portion of the 
‘ost of new (not used) equipment can 
ve written off in the early part of the 
iseful life of the asset. Under one new 
nethod, for example, double the amount 
reviously allowed can be written off in 
he first year. Obviously this is big news 
o a business that wants to modernize or 
‘xpand, 


The deductions are no greater over the 
ntire useful life, but they are much 
‘reater in those years when the expendi- 
ure is most felt and before returns may 
egin to taper off because of obsolescence. 
\sk your tax adviser how the various 
iew methods can help you—the “declin- 
ng balance” method ... the “sum-of-the- 
‘ears’-digits” method. . Don’t let the 
ingo throw you! 

Ask him whether a “switch” from one 
nethod to another might be advantage- 
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ous. Be sure to note that some switches 
are automatically permissive and some 
are not, and that the kind of records you 
keep (or fail to keep) may defeat the 
benefit the law holds out to you. 

If you have been leasing equipment 
instead of buying outright, you may 
want to re-appraise your practice in the 
light of the new laws. And perhaps you 
will want to look into earlier disposal of 
used equipment. 


IMMEDIATE DEDUCTIONS FOR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research and development costs may 
now be deducted in the year they are in- 
curred. You no longer have to wait to 
get a patent or give up your experiment 
as a failure before deducting your costs. 


MORE REALISTIC TAX 
ACCOUNTING 


Tax accounting under the new law has 
been brought more nearly into line with 
generally accepted accounting principles. 
Income reporting can be more realistic. 
You can deduct from current receipts 
estimates of such future expenses as re- 
funds and rebates, allowances for dis- 
counts, claims for damages, ete. You 
can report advance rental in the years 
in which they will be earned and in 
which you will have expenses such as 
maintenance or repairs to deduct. 


The estimated expenses can be de- 
ducted if you can make a _ reasonably 
accurate estimate based on your own 
experience or that of others in similar 
circumstances. Of course only those an- 
ticipated expenses which apply to the 
revenue of the current period may be 
deducted. 

Altogether there will be less difference 
between taxable income and net income 
as it is figured by accountants for ordi- 
nary business purposes. 


YOU MAY ELECT LOWER 
CORPORATE TAXES 
Partnerships and proprietorships now 
may, under certain circumstances, elect 
to report and be taxed as corporations. 
Some businesses will want to take ad- 
vantage of the lower corporate rates at 


certain levels, remembering, however, 
that once elected the practice must be 
continued unless there is a 20 percent or 
more change in ownership. And remem- 
bering, too, that though owners may 
escape an immediate high personal tax 
bracket by electing to report as corpora- 
tions, assets kept in the business may 
later be subject to estate tax or income 
tax (as dividends or capital gains). Take 
care to look into all aspects -with your 
C.P.A. before you change! 


AID IN ACCUMULATING EARNINGS 
FOR EXPANSION. 


Retention of earnings for future ex- 
pansion or modernization is made easier 
by the granting of a $60,000 accumula- 
tion-credit (total for all years). Also, if 
any part of a greater accumulation is 
deemed not for “reasonable needs” of 
the business, the penalty tax is applied 
only to that particular part, not to the 
entire accumulation for the year, as 
formerly. 

Most important of all, burden of proof 
is now laid upon the Internal Revenue 
Service, not on you. In most cases, a 
business with legitimate savings for 
bonafide purposes of expansion or mod- 
ernization need no longer fear the 
penalty tax. 


SOME CORPORATE TAX PAYMENTS 
ACCELERATED 


All is not sheer velvet, however, for 
the corporations. Those with an antici- 
pated tax liability of $100,000 or more 
must make their tax payments earlier 
in the year. The process is to be stepped 
up gradually over a five-year period. A 
firm which uses the calendar year (fiscal 
year corporations will use corresponding 
dates) will pay 5 percent of its 1955 tax 
in September 1955, 5 percent in Decem- 
ber 1955, and 45 percent in March and 
again in June of 1956. Each year the 
September and December payments will 
increase and the March and June pay- 
ments will decrease until there will be 
equal instalments of 25 percent in Sep- 
tember and December of 1959 and March 
and June of 1960. 

Corporations with less than $100,000 
of anticipated tax liability will continue 
to pay 50 percent of their tax in March 
and 50 percent in June of the year after 
the income is earned. 

A penalty is applied for substantial 
underestimate of tax. 


GREATER OFF-SETS TO LOSSES 


Under the old tax law, if you suffered 
a net loss one year, the impact might 
have been softened somewhat by a carry- 
back to the preceding tax year. This 
carry-back generally meant you received 
a refund of some or all of the taxes you 
had paid the year before. Any losses not 
absorbed in this way would be carried 
forward for as many as five years fol- 
lowing your loss year. These carry- 
forwards would reduce your taxes In 
later years, but they were no help in 
bringing in immediate cash. Now the 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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TRI-STATE PACKERS TO 
PARTICIPATE IN TV SHOW 


As part of the NCA Consumer Trade 
Relations Program members of the Tri- 
State Packers Association will appear on 
a one hour television show from 12:30 
to 1:30 P.M. October 21st. The show will 
be the first of three scheduled broadcasts 
with Moliy Martin and Sue Warfield on 
their homemakers show over WBAL-TV. 
Sponsored by the Agricultural and Con- 
sumer Relations Committee of the 
Association. 


Everyone interested in the National 
Consumer and Trade Relations Program 
is invited to attend. They will assemble 
first at the Park Plaza Hotel at Charles 
and Madison Sts., Baltimore at 10:00 
A.M. to hear an NCA Report of Progress. 
At 11:00 A.M. the scene will shift to the 
Television Studios at 2610 North Charles 
Street for rehearsal and preparation for 
the show. Those not participating will 
have the opportunity of seeing how a 
live TV show is produced. Following the 
broadcast, the group will return to the 
hotel for luncheon, discussion and ex- 
amples of case histories of local canners 
who have tied in with the program. 
There’ll be further suggestion for more 
positive and individual action to take 
advantage of the National Program. 
Brokers are especially invited. 


Wolfram Block, a thirty year old Ger- 
man, has just completed an 11,500 mile 
tour of the United States on a diet of 
eanned pork and beans, according to an 
Associated Press report. With the eco- 
nomical diet and a midget car, the young 
German made the trip on a budget of 
$220.00. The bulk of his diet according 
to the report was canned pork and beans 
with water during the week and canned 
beans and pork with soft drinks on 
Sundays. 


The 1954 John H. Dulany and Son 
scholarship has been awarded to Little- 
ion Wales Johnson of Exmore, Virginia. 
This announcement was made public by 
Paul Farrier, Director of Admissions at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. The selection of Mr. 
Johnson to receive this scholarship was 
made by special committee from 
V. P. L.’s School of Agriculture and was 
approved by the school’s General Scholar- 
ship Committee. The scholarship is $650 
for Mr. Johnson’s first year at V. P. I. 
Each succeeding year it will be $450. 

The 1954 Dulany scholarship is the 
second to be supported by the Fruitland, 
Maryland, food processing concern. The 
1958 scholarship to the University of 
Maryland was won by Robert L. Parker 
of Salisbury, Maryland. The company 
hopes to support additional scholarships 
in the future. 


T. W. Burleson & Son of 
Waxahachie, Texas are now 
distributing honey packed in 
',# Honey Comb Jar pro- 
duced by the Brockway Glass 
Company of Brockway, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA LECTURE SERIES 


Extension Service, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, has arranged for a 
series of lectures to be presented at 
Corona, Berkeley and Sacramento, with 
cne of the series of special interest to 


GLASS CONTAINER SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of glass containers during 


August 1954 totaled 11,231,000 gross, an 
inerease of 11 percent from the previous 
month total of 10,105,000 gross and 1 
percent below shipments in August 1953, 
according to the Bureau Census Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Shipments of wide mouth food con- 
tainers including fruit jars and_ jelly 
glasses during August totaled 3,558,000 
gross, an increase of 27 percent over July 
shipments of 2,803,000 gross, and an 
increase of 10 percent over August 1953 
shipment of 3,233,000 gross. 


Shipments of 1,098,000 gross of nar- 
row neck food containers during August 
1954 were 16 percent above the July 1954 
shipments of 925,000 gross, but 2 percent 
below August 1953 shipments of 1,122,000 
gross. 


canners. This will be on New Develop- 
ments in Food Technology and will be 
presented by Donald K. Tressler, Scien- 
tific Director, Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
United States Army. 

The scientific and technological aspecis 
of the recent advances in food prepara- 
tion, preservation, packaging and_ stor- 
age of food and food products will be 
presented. Special consideration will be 
given refrigeration, quick freezing, flash 
pasteurization, high-temperature short- 
time sterlization, aspectic canning, pre- 
peeling of vegetables and fruits, dehy- 
dration, gas storage, packaging of veg- 
etables and fruits in semipermeable 
flexible sheetings and radiation with 


beta and gama rays. 


After a great many years of using the same label, The 
Red Wing Company, Inc., of Fredonia, New York, packers of 
preserves, jelly, grape and tomato juice, catsup and chili 
sauce has completely redesigned its labels. Primary objec- 
tive, according to E. C. Steele, Vice-President of the firm, 
was to provide the supermarket shopper with that “take me 
home” impulse. Three mapor factors—brand and product 
identification and the association of the product with a well 
colored vignette—were calculated to provide that impression. 
The new Red Wing label combines four basic display advan- 
tages—1l. Clean, bold design with bleck lettering that is 
highly legible at a distance. 2. Attractive color contrasts on 
a white label which strongly connote quality and cleanliness. 
3. Attractive colorol vignettes. 4. Brand identification through 
the red wing on the top of the label. This of course ties in 
with the brand not only in color but in shape. It’s an eye 
catcher and unmistakably establishes the product’s identity 
by trade name. 
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AGRICULTURE 


SWEET CORN VARIETIES 
COMPARED FOR PROCESSING 


Twelve leading varieties of sweet corn 

ave been for processing at 
reezer, whole kernel, and cream stages 
of maturity over a three- -year period at 
ihe New York State Agricultural’ Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. 

Field, husked, and cut yields of each 
variety were recorded, along with obser- 
vations on plant and ear characters, 
moisture content, and tenderness for 
cach of the three stages of maturity. The 
results are presented in a bulletin by 
Dr. Donald W. Barton, now available 
upon request to the Station. 

“All of the varieties have certain at- 
tributes which are desirable,” says Doc- 
tor Barton. “The choice is dependent 
upon the particular use to be made of 
the variety in processing.” 

The varieties used in the Station trials, 
arranged in order of ripening, included 
Tendergold, Seneca Arrow, Foremost Y1, 
Ioana, Golden Cross, Golden Cross 51T, 
Seneca Chief, Golden Cross NC, Golden 
Crown, Golden Security, Iochief, and 
Tendermost. 

Yields of the main-season varieties 
were quite similar. But corn yield differ- 
ences were more significant than field or 
husked corn yield differences. A small 
sacrifice in yield is necessary where the 
earlier varities are grown, says Do¢tor 
Barton. 

Methods for measuring maturity and 
quality of sweet corn of special impor- 
tance to both growers and _ processors 
were also investigated in the course of 
the trials. 


* CULTIVATED CORN STANDS UP 


BETTER IN HURRICANE 


Cultivation of crops pays off during 
urricanes. Keeping weeds down by 
‘irring up the soil is being compared 
with chemical weed control by The Con- 
‘ecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Soils Department. The experimental 
‘ots received an unexpected trial by 
ind when Hurricane Carol and Edna 
‘ew over the Station’s Experimental 
wm at Mt. Carmel, whipping the corn 
the trial plots with gusts up to 65 
‘iles per hour. 
Corn in the cultivated plots stood up 
siderably better than that in plots 
1ere weeds were being controlled by 
‘-D, Dr. C. L. W. Swanson, Soils De- 
rment head, estimates the difference 
breakage at about 15 percent. In culti- 
ied fields, where the tractor runs over 
’ land several times a season, the soil 
ids to be more compact and holds the 
its more tightly, Dr. Swanson explains. 
so, on cultivated land, the shallow sur- 
ce roots are destroyed by the ma- 
inery, and the plants send out more 
‘ ep roots to compensate for this. Thus, 
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the plants are “anchored” more securely. 

While no yield results are available yet 
from this year’s experiment, the culti- 
vated corn appears to be larger and 
more productive than corn in the non- 
cultivated plots. With more leaf area 
exposed to the hurricane winds, the culti- 
vated plants had a count against them, 
and the 15 percent difference might have 
been even greater if all of the plants in 
the experiment were the same size. 

The primary purpose of the experi- 
ment is, of course, not to test how well 
corn stands up in hurricanes, but to see 
under what conditions the crop is most 
productive. Results to date indicate that 
some cultivation is desirable, but that 
this can be overdone. Too much com- 
paction by heavy machinery damages 
soil structure and produces a poorer crop. 
Last year, the highest yields were ob- 
tained on plots receiving only one culti- 
vation. The experiment will continue for 
several more seasons to determine just 
how much cultivation is most desirable. 


NEW SMALL FRUITS DESCRIBED 


New varieties of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and blackberries are described 
and many of them illustrated in full color 
in three bulletins just released by the 
Exepriment Station at Geneva. 

The new fruits are products of an ex- 
tensive breeding program aimed at the 
development of varieties superior in some 
important respect to existing kinds. The 
bulletins, which are available upon re- 
quest to the Experiment Station, were 
prepared by Professor George L. Slate, 
Cornell small fruit specialist located at 
Geneva. 

The strawberries include Empire, Eden, 
Erie, and Essex, introduced by the Sta- 
tion in 1952, and Dresden introduced in 
1938. 

Empire is descirbed as the handsomest 
and one of the largest strawberries 
grown on the Station grounds. It is ree- 
ommended for trial for commercial 
plantings as well as for home use. Eden 
and Erie have proved fairly productive, 
are of good size, and are believed worthy 
of trial on a commercial scale. Eden is 
also highly rated as a processing berry. 
Essex is a variety for the home gardener, 
says Professor Slate. Dresden is_ in- 
cluded because of its demonstrated abil- 
ity to pass on to its seedlings its earli- 
ness and high-yielding characteristic. 

September, regarded by Professor 
Slate as the best fall-bearing red rasp- 
berry originated at the Station, and Am- 
ber, a novelty for the home garden, are 
described in the raspberry bulletin. 
Milton, a red raspberry introduced in 
1942 and described as the latest ripening 
red raspberry in the Station plantings, is 
also included. 

Two new blackberries, Bailey and Hed- 
rick, are described and illustrated by 
Professor Slate. They are believed to 
show promise of reviving interest in 
hb'eekberries in New York State where 
satisfactory varieties have been lack:ng. 


ORIENTAL FRUIT MOTH 
DAMAGING LATE CLINGS 


A serious outbreak of the oriental 
fruit moth in California, widespread 
damage to a variety of crops by the corn 
earworm, and discovery of several in- 
sects in new areas, are reported this 
week by entomologists of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The outbreak of the. orential 
moth in areas of Fresno, Kings, and 
Tulare counties, California, is resulting 
in the most serious damage-by this pest 
in that state since its discovery there in 
1942. In the infested areas, the late cling 
peach crop is nearly a total loss. Peach 
twig damage has been severe in both 
young and old trees in the Kingsburg 
vicinity, and some plum twigs show simi- 
lar damage. 


fruit 


Entomologists from Utah to Florida 
report damaging infestations of the corn 
earworm. Infestation is as high as 90 
percent in corn in some areas of south- 
ern Utah. Kansas entomologists report 
that 40 to 60 percent of milo and 
sorghum heads are infested in northern 
areas of that state, and in central 
Missouri damage to heads of grain 
sorghum continues severe. In Florida, 
corn earworms have been found abun- 
dant in a peanut field near Trenton. 
They are damaging up to 25 percent of 
pods in some soybean fields in Hertford, 
Halifax, Bertie, and Northampton coun- 
ties, North Carolina. 


Oris V. Wells, administrator, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Dr. Richard 
Bradfield, head, Department of Agron- 
omy, Cornell University, will be the prin- 
cipal speakers at the fall meeting of The 


National Fertilizer Association to be 
held at the Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Florida, November 10-12. 


BETTER PROSPECTS FOR 
CALIFORNIA OYSTERS 


Oyster and clam production, at one 
time a major industry in California, but 
which dwindled to low levels through 
contamination of the waters of many of 
the important bays, promises:to regain 
much of its former importance through 
work of the State Department of Public 
Health. The department’s program of 
clearing all California waters of sewage. 
discharge, and the more recent activity 
of regional water pollution control 
boards, has made it possible to utilize 
some bay areas formerly considered un- 
safe for shellfish production. New oyster 
beds are now being established in Morro 
Bay, Tomales Bay, Drakes Bay and 
Humboldt Bay, and other areas will be 
developed later. Canning operations are 
under consideration in some areas. 
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Plans for the Fall Convention of the 
Illinois Canners Association are prog- 
ressing most satisfactorily according to 
an announcement by Don Jones, Secre- 
tary. Speakers will include NCA Presi- 
dent Willkie, the new head of the Food 
Technology Department at Illinois, Dr. 
H. T. Milner, State Senator Frank John- 
son and Representatives from NCA to 
explain the Association’s Promotion Pro- 
gram. Dinner-dance and entertainment 
committee also reports good progress. 
Meeting will be held November 4 at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 


Annual Meeting of the Georgia Can- 
ners Association will be held December 
2nd and 3rd at the DeSoto Hotel in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ken Williams, Acting 
Secretary. 


Miss Helen Connor has been named 
President of the Bloomsburg Packing 
Company, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 
succeeding Clarence B. Gray who died 
on June 14 of this year. Miss Connor, a 
director of the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, has been serving the com- 
pany as General Manager and Secretary- 
Treasurer and during the past several 
years assumed the responsibility of run- 
ning the firm due to the illness of Mr. 
Gray. Miss. Gray has been named Secre- 
tary of the firm, Mr. Arthur Redline, 
Treasurer. Mr. Redline has been a Di- 
rector of the Company for the past 20 
years and a Vice-President for the 
past 10. 


The newly-created Export Division of 
Seald-Sweet Sales, Inc., will be under the 
direction of H. N. Baron, it was an- 
nounced by General Manager John T. 
Lesley September 23. Baron, 32, will 
handle foreign sales of both fresh and 
canned Seald-Sweet products. He is a 
native of Germany and was educated in 
Middle East and London schools. He 
speaks eight languages fluently. Baron 
comes to Seald-Sweet from the Mediter- 
ranean Trading and Shipping Company, 
an international shipping and banking 
firm with headquarters in Paris, France. 
He served eight years with that com- 
pany during which he traveled Europe, 
the Middle East, and North and South 
America. 
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Ed Schoenfeld, 
widely experi- 
enced food chem- 
ist, recently joined 
J. L. Read Foods, 
Streator, Illinois, 
where he heads 
quality control 
and product de- 
velopment. Mr. 
Schoenfeld’s 
background in 
foods is a rich 


one. Univer- 


ED SCHOENFELD sity of Wisconsin 


graduate, with a bachelor’s degree in 
chemistry, he spent two years with the 
Wisconsin Dairy and Food Commission 
... then eight years in the Research and 
Product Development Department of 
Kraft Foods Company and eight years 
as assistant chief chemist of Reid- 
Murdock and Co., Chicago. For the past 
seven years he managed the Product 
Application-Seasoning Division of W. J. 
Stange Co., rendering technical service 
to customers. Read Fine Foods include 
dressings, and two styles of canned 
potato salad—Read Milwaukee Style 
German and New Orleans Style French. 


W. Allen Markham, Markham Bros. & 
Co., Okeechobee, Florida, and Joseph S. 
Gugino, Lawtons Canning Co., Ine., Law- 
tons, New York have been recently 
named Vice-Presidents of the Tomato 
Ceuncil, Inc. Linwoed Yates, Secretary 
of the Council has announced also the ad- 
dition of two new members bringing the 
total membership to 72. New members 
are Lancaster Canning Company, White- 
stone, Virginia and Caroline Packing 
Corporation, Penola, Virginia. W. H. 
Vaughon, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Caroline Packing Corporation will act as 
Delegate for his firm and M. A. Smith 
will be the Delegate for the Lancaster 
Canning Company. 


The California Olive Association is 
making plans for the 1955 Technical Con- 
ference of processors and packers to be 
held at Brockway, Lake Tahoe, June 23 
and 24, The Association now has a mem- 
bership of 24, representing about 84 per- 
cent of the canned ripe olive output, and 
is headed as president by G. K. Patter- 
son, of the Sunland Olive Company, 
Terra Bella, chosen at the last annual 
meeting held in San Francisco. 
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Edward M. Muldoon, General Manager 
of La Choy Food Preducis, Division of 
Beatrice Foods Co., has announced the 
appointment of W. P. McCarthy as Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, the promotion of 
Gorden Swaney to Assistant General 
Sales Manager and the addition of 
Themas McDonough to the La Choy sales 
staff as Sales Promotion Manager. Mul- 
doon says that the enlarged sales staff 
is in keeping with La Choy’s growing 
volume and the resulting need for in- 
creased service to both customers and 
brokers. Mr. McCarthy comes to La 
Choy, highly recommended, with a fine 
reeord of accomplishments during his 
sixteen years with Lever Brothers Co. 
Gordon Swaney started in the La Choy 
sales department seven years ago and 
later was promoted to Sales Promotion 
and Advertising Manager. T. S. MeDon- 
ough has a sales background of ten years 
in the food field in various capacities 
with such firms as Kellogg Sales Com- 
pany, Bachman Chocolate, Penn Sales 
Brokerage Company and most recently 
Sales Manager of Walbeck Pickle Com- 
pany, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. 


Net profits of Consolidated Foods 
Cerporation after Federal income taxes 
were $3,267,247 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1954—an increase of 12.4 per- 
cent over $2,906,800 for the preceding 
year, according to the corporation’s an- 
nual report released September 27. After 
alowance for dividends paid on preferred 
stock, net profits were equivalent to 
$2.22 per common share compared to 
$1.98 in the preceding year. Sales of the 
corporation for the fiscal year were 
$230,675,745. This is the largest sales 
volume in Consolidated’s history and 
marks the sixth consecutive year sales 
have reached new peaks. Compared with 
sales of $212,413,582 in the preceding 
fiscal year, this represents an increase of 
8.6 percent. 


Sunshine Packers, Ine., citrus juice 
canners of Ft. Meade, Florida, have pur- 
chased the Bartow plant, leased for the 
past 3 years from the Alturas Canning 
Cooperative. The cooperative began op 
erating there 10 years ago. Twenty acre: 
of land were sold with the plant. R. H. 
Hull of Bartow is President of Sunshin’: 
Packers. 
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Directors of the Van Camp Sea Food 
Co., Ine., Los Angeles, California voted 
at a recent meeting to omit the common 
dividend usually declared at this time. 


‘> Chairman Gilbert C. Van Camp advised 
stockholders that an acute competitive 
) situation had forced reduction in canned 


tuna prices. 


More yield with 
SPERGON! 


One-hundred students are enrolled in 
the Food Processing Course at The New 
York State Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Morrisville, New York, this 
Me year, according to Professor Roy 
Whipple, Head of the Division. This is 
the largest enrollment of the past 4 
years. Fifty-seven of the 100 are first 
year students and 43 are seniors in the 
two year food technology course. The 
Institute is starting its 10th year. Dur- 
ing the 9 years preceeding, 279 men have 
+p - been graduated, of which over 90 percent 
are employed in the food processing in- 
dustry Professor Whipple advises. 


Sale of the American Paper Goods Co., 
of Kensington, Connecticut, to Conti- . 
a nental Can Company has been approved 
by the directors of the two companies. 
Confirmation of the transaction is sub- 
ject to ratification by American Paper 
Goods’ stockholders. American Paper 
Goods, with two plants located in Ken- 
sington and Chicago, is a manufacturer 
of paper cups, envelopes and bags. Con- 
tinental will operate this business as a 
supplement to its paper container di- 
vision. 


IN MEMORIAM 


J. 1. Burgoon of Burgoon and Yingling, 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, passed away . = 
on the afternoon of August 25. Mr. Bur- TREATED WITH SPERGON SEED PROTECTANT 
goon who started his canning career in 
Gettysburg in 1920 was active until It pays to protect your bean investment with Spergon 
stricken seriously ill on July 17 of this 
year. He maintained an active interest Seed Protectant—pays you a return of many more 
in the industry, especially in the Penn- dollars at market time. For Spergon can increase 
sylvania Canners Association, serving as : : 
|, yield as as 40% by preventing seed decay, 
by his wife, a foster son Robert W. . damping off” and many other damaging fungus 
\{»  _Weaner and a sister Mrs, M. V. Bankert diseases—particularly destructive in cold, wet plant- 
of Martinsburg. 
ing weather. 
Ivan Anderson, 54, Secretary-Treasurer lubricates 
and General Manager of the Anderson Spergon lets you plant less seed and 
Canning and Pickle Company, Dodge that seed for less planter breakage and easier plant- 
{, Center, Minnesota, died at a Rochester, ing. It works very effectively with legume inoculants 


Minnesota Hospital on the evening of 
September 23 following a long illness. 


Mr. Anderson who had been in charge Order Spergon or formulations containing Spergon from 


your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 


of Augusta Canned Foods at Augusta, 
| Wisconsin. He was a past President of 


the Minnesota Canners and Freezers As- = : 
GE Naugatuck Chemical 


sociation and a member of the Old Guard. 1904 
CHEMICA 


and is non-hazardous. 


Buena Maude Button, a co-owner of Division of United States Rubber Company 
California Olive Packers, Inc., Corning, ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
| California, died there September 20. Her 

husband, C. P. Button, died the following 
day of a heart attack. For years they 
dhe published a daily newspaper in Corning. 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
retardants, herbicides; Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap. 
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NEWS OF EQUIPMENT & SUPPLYMEN 


Crown’s president, John J. Nagle, breaks ground. L. to R.—Joseph DeHolezer, 
Orlando Sales Mer.; Frank Zelaney, Crown Can Division Traffic Mgr.; E. B. Webster, 
Crown Can Division Vice-President; Spessard Holland, Florida Senator; Bill Whipple, 
President of Bartow Jaycees; Mr. Nagle; Earl Brown, President, Florida Chamber 
of Commerce; G. W. Crabtree, Crown Vice-President and Crown Can Division Gen- 
eral Mer.; Robert Duemler, Crown Can Division Vice-President in Charge of Sales; 
Perry Murray, President, Florida Citrus Mutual; Martin Hass, President, Bartow 
Chamber of Commerce and M.C. for the day. 


OAKITE RESEARCH FACILITIES 
EXPANDED 


New and expanded laboratories of 
Oakite Products, Inc., at 350 Hudson St., 
New York City, were opened ceremoni- 
ously on September 15. New facilities, 
covering 30,000 sq. ft. on a single floor, 
are three times larger than the old. 
Oakite furnishes industrial cleaning 
equipment with especial emphasis on 
food plants. The combination of these 
three ingredients, developed through re- 
search, has brough the industry consid- 
erable economies in both man-power and 
material through the mechanization of 
many tedious and costly cleaning opera- 
tions. Of particular interest to the food 
industry is the interior tank cleaning 
unit which is said to be capable of clean- 
ing or rinsing the tank in just 14 


minutes without brushing or the neces- 
sity of the operator entering the tank. 
The Oakite hot spray unit, consisting of 
a solution tank motor and pump, all 
mounted on wheels and equipped with a 
50 ft. solution hose, is also widely used 
in the processing industry. According to 
the manufacturers this piece of equip- 
ment can clean up to 12,000 sq. ft. in 
half an hour. 


Raymond Welts, 53, advertising man- 
azer of Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany, died suddenly of a heart attack 
early Tuesday, September 21. Well known 
in New England advertising, sales and 
merchandising fields, he joined Dewey 
and Almy on January 1, 1948. 


CROWN TO BUILD CITRUS 
CAN PLANT | 


For the second time this year, the 
Crown Can Division of the Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, Inc., broke ground for 
a new plant. A groundbreaking cere- 
mony recently in Bartow, Florida 
officially started the construction of a 
new can manufacturing plant’ while 
earlier in the Spring Crown Can broke 
ground for a lithography plant in Phil- 
adelphia. 

The new plant in Bartow when finished 
will be devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of citrus concentrate cans, The 
seventeen acre site is located strate- 
gically in the heart of the citrus belt and 
is designed to keep pace with the phe- 
nomenal expansion of the citrus concen- 
trate industry. 

John J. Nagle, Chairman of the Board 
and President of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., said at the groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies that this plant “marks 
another important step in the over-all 
expansion program that our company 
has under way”. 

The modern one-story building will be 
constructed of steel framing with con- 
crete blocks painted white and house an 
area of 100,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing and storage space with adequate 
air conditioned office space in the front. 
When finished in 1955, two high speed 
can lines will be operating with pro- 
visions being made for a total of five 
lines. 

The Consolidated Engineering Com- 
pany, Ine. of Baltimore, Maryland has 
been awarded the building contract. 


Frank E. Newton has been appointed 
Manager of the Pennsylvania Corrugated 
Box Division at Philadelphia, of the 
Robert Gair Company of New York. Mr. 
Newton with the company 24 years has 
been Sales Manager at Gair’s Boston 
Corrugated Box Division and recently 
Division Manager of the Ohio Division at 
Cleveland. He will replace Harry J. 
McPhilliamy who will act as Assistant 
Division Manager due to his health. 


teriological, 
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Cutaway view of Oakite’s new laboratory facilities in 
New York City. 
analytical, organic, 
industry research run from center left across the bottom 
of the drawing. The future pilot plant—where small quan- 
tities of materials will be manufactured for field testing— 
and the exhibit and engineering departments are at the 
top, and the customer service laboraory at center right. 
Wet-testing rooms, storage areas, conference rooms and 
offices are grouped in the center of the area. 


Individual laboratories, devoted to bac- 
inorganic and_ special 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


PRE-HEATER INCORPORATED IN 


BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 
A new boiler feed system, incorporat- e 
ing a pre-heater that operates on steam or ud Ll Y — a 


from the boiler has been added to the 
Cyclotherm line of boiler feed systems 
for use in conjunction with Cyclotherm 
af, and other steam boilers. The new units 
automatically maintain boiler feed water Cc A G M A Cc H A R Y 
between 190° and 200° F. Tank sizes on 
the units range from 30 to 540 gallons. 
They will supply from 280 to 2800 gal- 
lons of pre-heated water every hour. 

Engineers point out that pre-heating 
boiler water makes it possible to j p M N 
> lengthen boiler life by eliminating T 
stresses caused by low temperature feed 
«Pp. water entering the already heated boiler , 
shell. Pre-heating makeup water also Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
makes it easier for the boiler to main- 
tain pressure during peak load periods CLEANERS ae GRADERS a WASHERS 
and reduces boiler scale. 

A perforated tube inserted horizontally 
> in the feed water tank is connected to BLANCHERS, ETC. 
he steam supply. The unit is thermo- 
latically controlled so that steam is for 

‘lowed to enter the unit only when the 
temperature falls below a predetermined 


oint. A thermostatic bulb filled with a PEAS 4 LIMA BEANS a TOMATOES 


ressure-sensitive fluid controls flex- 

ble bellows that mechanically opens and 

rg loses the valve, varying the opening or BEETS * STRING BEANS - CHERRIES 

ompletely closing it. 

hd Cyclotherm Division United States and other Vegetables and Fruits 
‘adiator Corporation, Oswego, N. Y., 

nanufactures the units. 


and 


Write for information on latest and most modern 


Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


G. A. Warren, for many years with the 


sf. \laska Salmon Company of Seattle, and LEY MAN UJ FA TU RIN C 

or the last eight years Secretary- s 
rreasurer of Collett-Week-Nibecker, Inc., 
ias been appointed Office Manager and BROCTON, N. Vas U.S.A. 


Creasurer of the San Francisco Broker- 
ige Firm of Berger and Plate Company. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


Activity in the canned foods markets 
tapered off a good bit this week with a 
good many canners of short items with- 
drawn to take stock of the situation and 
buyers just not displaying interest in the 
long ones. As the seasonal packs draw 
to a close it is now generally conceded 
that tomatoes and tomato products, 
many pea qualities, peaches, apricots, 
cocktail, pink and chum salmon and sar- 
dines will be on the wanted list this com- 
ing year. Ample supplies of corn, beans, 
apple sauce, pears and tuna seem as- 
sured. Anything can happen in citrus of 
course, with a new pack about to get 
under way. Stocks of the three major 
juices as of September 18 are reported 
by the Florida Canners Association at 5.1 
million cases compared with 1.1 million 
cases a year ago. 


CORN—The drastic reduction in corn 
prices three weeks ago are reported to 
have moved sizeable quantities of the 
better known brands, but they have 
brought nothing but distress to the 
smaller quality packers. With the mar- 
ket now down to 10 to 15 cents below the 
cost of production, 35 Tri-State Canners 
met in Baltimore late last week and 
agreed to chip in 2 cents a case on an 
estimated million and a half cases for 
advertising and promotion. The meet- 
ing will be held late this week in Chicago 
to lay the proposition before Mid-West 
Canners. Goal is 10 million cases to pro- 
vide a pot of 200,000 dollars. Prices in 
the East are still held considerably above 
the low Mid-West prices, but movement 
is reported non-existant. Encouraging 
feature of the new corn pack is that in 
all areas the quality is the type preferred 
by the consumer, far superior to last 
year’s mediocre pack. 


BEANS—A record bean pack seems 
definitely in the making, but here too the 
quality is reported exceptionally good 
and consumers have indicated in the past 
several years that they will eat far more 
quality beans than they will run-of-the- 
mill. First reports from Wisconsin from 
20 of the 32 Wisconsin bean packing 
plants indicate about a 25 percent in- 
crease over last year. Low New York 
prices on Fancy quality have had some 
little effect in Wisconsin but there is in- 
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dication that this pressure is about over. 
In New York Fancy 3 sieve cuts have 
sold as low as $1.55 and 4’s at $1.50. 
Maryland too is getting a good supply 
of Autumn beans and standard cuts are 
reported selling there as low as $1.00 
with the general market about $1.05, and 
up to $1.10 on full standards. Fancy 
french style cuts are offered all the way 
from $1.45 to $1.60. 


APPLES and SAUCE—A much better 
supply of apples is available this year 
in important areas with the price con- 
siderably reduced over last year. The 
outlook then is for a record consumption 
of an item for which consumers have 
demonstrated a preference. NCA this 
week has issued figures covering the 
early pack, all of which was made in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 
(230,952) and California 808,235 cases. 
Total of 1,039,187 cases compares with 
900,995 cases to September 1st of last 
year. During August according to the 
Association, canners shipped 536,300 
cases compared with 424,730 cases in 
August 1953. Total supply on September 
1st amounted to 1,043,505 cases com- 
pared with 655,069 cases. 


Up to September 1st, 1954 California 
packed 59,915 cases of No. 10 apples and 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia 
6,856 cases. Total supply of apples on 
September lst was 141,699 cases com- 
pared with 105,735 cases September 1, 
1953. 


THE 1954 PACK OF FROZEN 
STRAWBERRIES 


Exclusive of Californina, the 1954 
pack of Frozen Strawberries amounted 
to 128,038,422 pounds, according to a 
preliminary tabulation just completed by 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. This pack was about 8% 
smaller than production in 1953. 

Current estimates indicate the Cali- 
fornia pack this year, still in progress, 
will approximate the 1953 pack (86.6 
million pounds), and on that basis, na- 
tional production of Frozen Strawberries 
in 1954 will be about 5% short of the 
total pack last year, which was 226 mil- 
lion pounds. 
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The preliminary tabulation for 1954 
indicated changes in the volume of pro- 
duction in various regions, even though 
the general pattern conformed generally 
to that of last year. As had been ex- 
pected, sharply reduced packs were re- 
ported both in the Northeast (principally 
New York and Pennsylvania) and in the 
Mid-West (principally Michigan). In the 
South, the pack was a little greater than 
in 1953, but still continued at a relatively 
low level as compared to earlier years. 
The pack in Western states, exclusive of 
California, declined about 4%, but even 
so, production in this region reached a 
total of nearly 98 million pounds and 
represented about three-fourths of the 
U. S. total outside of California. 


The pattern of container-size usage in 
1954 also conformed generally to that 
of 1953, but there were some develop- 
ments worth noting. Retail sizes ac- 
counted for about 45% of the total pack 
both in 1953 and 1954. Among retail 
sizes, the downward trend in the use of 
the 12 oz. size continued this year. The 
12 oz. pack in 1953 was over 10 million 
pounds, but this year it amounted to less 
than 5 million pounds. The 16 oz. size 
continued gaining in importance, from 17 
million pounds in 1953 to 19 in 1954. 


Among large containers, the 30# tin 
continued in 1954 as the dominant size, 
but barrels accounted for a significant 
percentage of the bulk pack. However, 
the percentage of the pack going into 
barrels continued declining in 1954, On 
the other hand, there was a slight in- 
crease in the pack in small institutional 
sizes of 10# and under. 


Details of production by regions ap- 
pear in the attached table. 


1954 PRODUCTION OF FROZEN 
STRAWBERRIES, EXCLUSIVE OF 


CALIFORNIA 
(Thousands of pounds—000 omitted) 

1952 1953 1954 

7,778 8,254 5,412 

34,814 15,415 16,254 

Midwest 11,273 14,302 8,565 
Wash., Ore. ) 

Idaho, Utah ) 94,174 101,323 97,80" 
Mont. & Colo.) 

148,039 139,294 128,03» 


' Total does not include California, since the pac! 

in that state is not completed. 

Source: Based on reports of individual packer 
collected and compiled by the Nationa 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. 
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NORTHWEST FRUIT PACKS 


A summary of the 1954 pack of fruits 
and berries in the Northwest was issued 
September 17 by the Northwest Canners 
Association. Total packs basis 24/2%’s 
(1953 packs in parenthesis same basis) 
are reported as follows: Dark Sweet 
Cherries 298,787 (335,047); Light Sweet 
Cherries 297,131 (283,021); Canned Boy- 
senberries 114,668 (109,271); Canned 
Loganberries 8,461 (27,538); Canned Red 
Raspberries 67,881 (38,128). 


The 1954 commercial pack of apricots 
and young berries in the Northwest was 
so small that a pack report would reveal 
the operations of individual canners. 
Therefore, no report for these commodi- 
ties was published. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Tightening Spot Market Developing For 

Many Items, Especially Tomatoes And 

Products, Fruits, Sardines And Salmon— 

Optimistic Regarding Price And Business 
Volume. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 30, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Tightening spot 
markets are noted for tomatoes, beets, 
practically all fruits, and sardines. There 
are also indications that a higher price 
level may be in the making. However, 
there is no great buying interest in any 
of these products. Demand for tomatoes 
is a little better, but the absence of 
offerings and the refusal of some can- 
ners to consider current levels has re- 
duced the pace. 

Stocks on spot are not heavy by any 
means, but they appear sufficient for 
trade needs at least for the time being. 
While the truckers strike situation in 
this area is better, there has been no set- 
tlement and negotiations are still going 
on. 


THE OUTLOOK—Many interests are 
quite optimistic as regards the future 
canned food market position, both as re- 
gards business and the price outlook, As 
for trading, a number are satisfied with 
present conditions, maintaining that by 
buying as the trade requires, there is the 
necessity of constant replacement de- 
mand. This, they maintain, keeps the 
industry in a healthy position. They 
concede that the outlook does favor a 
price level somewhat higher than exists 
now, especially in tomatoes and products. 
Whether buying will follow the expected 
npward move to any extent remains to 
he seen. In the past, where prices were 
~*ed sharply, most buyers stayed out 

market as long as possible. 
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Tight stocks are now in evidence, not 
only for tomatoes but tomatoe products. 
In canned fruits many packs will come 
well below early trade ideas. As to fish, 
the markets are sure to hold, especially 
for sardines and many salmon items. 


PEACHES —A number of California 
canners have withdrawn otfers. Action 
was prompted by the heavy loss of ton- 
nage originally figured for canning. 
There are estimates that the pack of 
cling peaches in California may be only 
about 16,500,000 cases, whereas the pack 


‘last year was 22,708,000 cases for that 


state. ‘There was a carryover into the 
1954 pack of 3,399,000 cases. lf the cur- 
rent California pack estimates are cor- 
rect there should be a merchantable total 
this season of 19,899,000 cases, whereas 
U.S. consumption last season was 
slightly more than 20,000,000 cases. 

‘The market is very firm with some 
canners holding choice as high as $2.85 
per dozen for 242s. Others were offering 
at $2.624% per dozen, depending on 
quality and brand. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL — Another fruit 
pack that is firmly held. The shortage 
of peaches and the higher prices asked 
has indiciated a total pack short of early 
season expectations. So far there has 
been no special change in the price 
offering basis with the market quoted in 
some sections at $2.10 to $2.20 for 303s 
choice and $3.25 for 24s. Some fair can- 
ner bookings have been made for nearby 
as well as distant shipments. 


APRICOTS — The National Canners 
Association placed the U.S. apricot pack 
for 1954 at 3,411,660 cases, which com- 
pared with 5,827,660 cases a year ago. 
This report explains the strength in the 
market and the fact that canners are 
offering sparingly. In some quarters 
fancy whole peeled is offered at a level 
of $2.15 for 303s, f.o.b. cannery per 
dozen. 


PEARS—While the market is firm, 
there is no special demand. Some feel 
that the high prices asked may be the 
answer, while others are of the belief 
that buying for Fall and early Winter 
needs has not as yet developed. Choice, 
halves, f.o.b. California shipping point 
are offered around $3.40 to $3.50 per 
dozen. 


TOMATOES—Extremely bullish trade 
ideas as to pack figures are being circu- 
lated. These are based mainly on the 
reports earlier in the season that the 
pack may be the smallest in years, owing 
to acreage reduction and the heavy crop 
losses in Maryland, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and many sections of the Mid- 
West. In some instances these losses ran 
as high as 50 percent. The California 
crop probably will be smaller as a result 
of the 18 percent acreage reduction. 


MARKET NEWS 


There are bids in the market for sup- 
plies on the basis of $1.20 to $1.25 for 
303s, standard f.o.b. Maryland, but there 
are also packers who will not sell at this 
level. In the Mid-West 303s are quoted 
at $1.30-$1.35 per dozen f.o.b. The late 
California crop movement is quite heavy, 
but some interests feel that the peak has 
been reached. Standard 303s, in that 
area are quoted at $1.20 to $1.25 f.o.b. 


PEAS—tThere has been a fairly steady 
movement especially from the Mid-West 
as buyers are making replacements to 
cover at least a part of their holiday 
needs. However, supplies are still ample 
and the market has not changed much as 
to price offerings of late. The production 
this year is only a little more than 
27,000,000 cases, well below that of a 
year ago. It reflects the poor crop posi- 
tion in many parts of the country dur- 
ing the late part of May and all June. 
Standard 3 sieve Alaska f.o.b. Wisconsin 
was offered at $1.25 and standard un- 
graded Tri-State area at $1.10 to $1.15 
as to seller. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—The position 
is quite firm and the market followed 
the tightening tomato supplies, as well 
as the sharp decrease in the unsold 
stocks in canners hands. Leading in this 
respect is tomato juice with buyers now 
finding difficulty in securing supplies ex- 
cept at price advances. A California can- 
ner announced opening prices on the 
basis of $1.05 for 2s, 85 cents for 300s, 
and $2.25 for 46 oz. f.o.b. New York 
State canners were estimated as carry- 
ing very limited quantities and asking 
prices above the general level quoted in 
other areas. Tomato puree and paste 
were also on the short side, with firm 
prices named for new packs. 


STRING BEANS—While this market 
is firm, there appears to be encugh stock 
around to meet trade needs. Further- 
more, the Fall crop in the Tri-States 
was said to have increased canner hold- 
ings. Offerings from Texas, Florida and 
the Ozarks also helped to keep the mar- 
ket from advancing to any extent. For 
standards ungraded f.o.b. Tri-State sell- 
ers ask $1.05 to $1.10 f.o.b. 


SARDINES—The peak of th: Maine 
operation has passed and many canners 
are preparing to close for the season. 
There have been only a few ~-ctories 
operating and these have been pr ‘cessing 
small fish, an expensive proces:. Most 
sellers are stablized at $6.75 per case 
for keyless, quarters f.o.b. Som> indus- 
try leaders feel that the market may 
soon go to $7.00 per case in view of the 
light stocks in consigned markets and 
the increased call. 


SALMON—The market is featured by 
a very firm position for pinks anc chums, 
both of which are offered sparingly and 
at the high of the season. For pinks the 
market is held at $20.00 per ease for 1s 
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MARKET NEWS 


tall and $12.00 for halves, while Summer 
chums are on the market at $15.00 and 
$8.50 to $9.00 per case respectively. De- 
spite the heavy pack of Puget Sound 
sockeyes, the market on machine packed 
appears to be settled at $16.50 per case 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Colombia River salmon canning opera- 
tions are practically at an end and the 
season is believed to have been the poor- 
est on record. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Pace Slackened As Some Lines Appear 
Badly Broken — Tomato Peak Reached — 
Bean Canning Winding Up — Short De- 
liveries On Peaches — Fair Sized Pack Of 
Purple Plums—Largest Pear Pack In Years 
—Some Shading In Applesauce—Some 
Salmon Canners Withdrawn. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 30, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Business in Cali- 
fornia canned fruits, vegetables and fish 
has slowed down somewhat of late, 
largely because of the very heavy early 
sales that were made. Some lines are 
already badly broken and prices in gen- 
eral are well above opening lists. In this 
respect the season is almost the reverse 
of last year. Packs in general are below 
those of a year ago and possible short- 
ages are in sight in some lines, instead 
of surpluses. Tuna is the weak item in 
fish and prices are coming down from 
the high levels of last year. Salmon has 
come into its own again and some can- 
ners have withdrawn on some items for 
the time being in order to make sure 
they can fill present orders in full. 


TOMA TOES—Deliveries of tomatoes 
to canners are still well above those of 
last year to a corresponding date, but 
growers report that the season’s peak 
has probably been reached. To Septem- 
ber 17 deliveries have reached the 
467,720 ton mark, against 344,169 at this 
date last year. A genuine hot spell was 
experienced late in September, with this 
especially noticeable in the coastal area. 
One packer of featured brands came out 
with opening prices the middle of the 
month, with these to cover a period of 
four weeks. Shipments after the closing 
date to be at seller’s price at time of 
shipment. A good volume of business 
was reported at these prices: No. 24s, 
$2.10 and $2.15; No. 10s, $7.50 and $7.60; 
tomato puree, $1.06, No. 244s, $2.30 and 
$2.35; No. 10, $6.60 and $6.70; tomato 
paste, 30%, 7 oz., $8.50 a case; 26-28%, 
48/6 oz., $3.40, and 26-28% No. 10, $10.75 
a dozen. 


BEANS—The canning of green beans 
in California is now almost at an end and 
reports are general of a larger produc- 
tion than that of last year. Early sales 
were quite heavy, with early deliveries 
specified, and now a slackening off is 
noted. This was anticipated so is creating 
no uneasiness. The dry bean market 
shows lower prices generally, with this 
attributed to the fact that the harvest- 
ing season is now in full swing and there 
are no shortages in any varieties. 


PEACHES—Few canner are in a posi- 
tion to accept further orders for yellow 
cling peaches, except in a few sizes or 
grades, and short deliveries are being 
made by many. One outstanding firm is 
taking considerable pride in announcing 
to customers that 100 percent deliveries 
will be made on the cling peach list with 
the exception of No. 2% halves, on 
which an 85 percent delivery will be 
made, and No. 2% sliced, on which de- 
liveries will be 75. percent. Heavy 
orchard drop, small sizes and brown rot 
were responsible for the greatly reduced 
tonnage. This reduced pack of cling 
peaches is causing increased attention to 
Elberta peaches, apricots, pears, fruit 
cocktail, berries, figs, plums, pineapple, 
and the like. Featured brands of yellow 
cling peaches are now quoted at $2.95 for 
No. 2% halves and sliced; $10.40 for No. 
10 halves and sliced; $1.87% for No. 303, 
halves and sliced, and $1.30 for buffet 
sliced. 


PURPLE PLUMS—A fair-sized pack 
of purple plums is being made in the 
Pacific Northwest, despite loss by frost 
in some districts. Fancy is moving at 
$1.55 for 8 oz., $2.25 for No. 2% and 
$7.75 for No. 10. 


PEARS — The canning of Bartlett 
pears is still under way and output prom- 
ises to be the largest in years, despite 
the fact that heavy shipments have been 
made to the fresh fruit markets. Prices 
continue largely on this basis, al- 
though some sales have been reported 
at slight reductions: No. 303 choice, 
$2.20, standard, $2.00; No. 2% fancy, 
$3.85, choice, $3.50, and standard, $3.15, 
and No. 10 choice, $12.65, and standard, 
$11.65. 


APPLESAUCE — Some shading of 
prices on Gravenstein applesauce is being 
noted but most sales are still at $1.60 for 
No. 303 faney and $1.45 for choice, with 
No. 10 fancy at $9.50. Some preliminary 
pack estimates place the probable out- 
put at more than 1,500,000 cases. 


SALMON — Some canners of Alaska 
salmon have withdrawn prices for the 
time being in order to make sure that 
they have not oversold on some items. 
Most sales of red salmon of late have 
been in the range from $28.00 to $29.50 
a case for No. 1 tall, $17.00 to $18.50 for 
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halves; pink, $20.00 to $21.00 for tall 
and $12.00 to $12.50 for halves; chum, 
$15.00 for tall and $9.00 for halves, and 
medium red, $24.00 for tall and $13.50- 
$14.00 for halves. Prices on Puget Sound 
sockeye halves vary quite widely, from 
$16.50 to $17.50 for machine filled and 
$17.00 to $19.00 for hand filled. 


The British Columbia salmon pack to 
September 19th amounted to 1,378,368 
cases, against 1,651,730 cases to a cor- 
responding date last year. The pack of 
sockeye, or red salmon, amounted to al- 
most one-half the total, with pink in 
second place. The pack on Puget Sound, 
however, at last reports, was running 
behind that of last year. 


The promotion of Natt K. Hammer to 
the position of assistant manager of the 
industrial sales department of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., corn and soy- 
bean processor, has been announced by 
the company. R. L. Nagle is industrial 
sales manager. Hammer succeeds Ray 
E. Harroun who has been appointed man- 
ager of the company’s branch office at 
San Francisco. Ralph R. Dombroski, who 
has been acting manager of the San 
Francisco office since 1953, has been ap- 
pointed Hammer’s successor in charge 
of the Chicago office. 


The appointment of Lester D. Borden 
as manager of the Philadelphia branch 
office has also been announced, Borden 
had an outstanding career as a_ uni- 
versity and professional football player 
before he joined the Staley company in 
1937 as a package department salesman. 
A graduate of Fordham University with 
a degree in business administration in 
1935, he was an All-American end with 
that school’s football team and subse- 
quently played two seasons with the New 
York Giants and New York Yankees, 


TAXES 


(Continued from page 7) 


new law provides for a carry-back for 
two years instead of one, in addition to 
the five-year carry forward. In many 
instances, this will mean that greater re- 
funds of prior taxes will be available to 
add to your working capital. 


These are only the high lights. Over 
3,000 technical changes have been made 
in this colossal overhauling of the fed- 
eral tax code. You may have to lose 
some sleep before you understand all the 
provisions that are important to your 
particular business. But once you do, 
chances are you'll be happier with the 
new law than you were with the old. 
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